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or accident. ‘The fecling which so generally impels 
the human being to exclaim “Thank God !” in the first 
burst of relief after rescue from impending death shows 
how deep-seated is the idea of a protecting and overruling 
Providence, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death.. From several instances of providential interpo- 
sition, occurring either to myself or to others I have 
known in the course of my life, I will select a few of 
the most remarkable. The first I shall relate, though 
not the first in point of time, happened when I was 
still a boy. 

One evening, after the sunset of a very hot day (we 
were living abroad at the time), I hastened down to the 
end of a long wharf to bathe. The place was not gene- 
rally used for that purpose, and some weeks had passed 
since I had last visited it. It was now quite deserted ; 
no craft lay alongside, and the men had left the yard in 
which it.was situated, the gates being locked for the 
night. At the end there were landing-stages of differ- 
ent heights; and on one of these, ten feet or so above 
the water, I stripped, and stepped back preparatory to 
taking a‘running jumpin. The water was very deep; 
but, though young, I was an excellent swimmer: I had 
often sprung from greater heights. My hands were 
elevated above my head, and I was about to bound for- 
ward, when it suddenly crossed my mind that once 
before, in springing from the end of a high wharf with- 
out first looking over the edge, I had narrowly missed 
dashing through the bottom of a boat which was lying 
there. Checking myself, therefore, I walked forwards 
and looked down. All was clear, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion. The shadow cast by the wharf lay broad 
and black beneath me; but, farther out, the surface of 
the deep, green, cool waters still glistened with the last 
beams of the western sky, and seemed to invite me to 
revel in their liquid freshness. Again I raised my 
arms and drew in my breath to take the plunge; but 
now a feeling of hesitation suddenly came over me, and 
I checked myself once more. 

It was very strange. Only a few minutes before I 
was all eagerness for ® swim; and now, as I stood 
and again gazed down on the dark deep water beneath 
me, a sensation of doubt, a vague dread, amounting at 
last to absolute fear, stole over me. It was in vain that 
I attempted to shake off the impression; that I asked 
myself what I was afraid of, and remembered that I had 
more than once swum out into the middle of the bay at 
midnight. The longer I looked, and the more I rea- 
soned with myself, the less inclined I felt to take the 
leap; and finally I put on my clothes and went home, 
rather ashamed of myself, and glad that there were no 
witnesses of my cowardice. But the next day I again 
went to the spot; the tide was then out, and, on once 
more looking over the end of the wharf, I saw, project- 
ing above the surface, and immediately beneath where 
I had stood on the previous evening, the heads of several 
piles which had lately been driven for the purpose of 
lengthening the wharf at that spot. Had I jumped in 
there, as 1 purposed doing, my naked body would have 
dashed against their rugged ends, which were not far 
below the surface, and I should certainly have been 
killed on the spot, or disabled and drowned. 

This incident naturally made a deep impression upon 
me, and even after the lapso of so many years I can- 
not at times recall it without a-shudder. Who shall 
say what blessed guardian influence it was that pre- 
served me from that danger P 

Another singular incident occurred about this period 
of my life. I was attending a school, the master of 


which had refused, upon some public occasion or other, 
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when the boys had expected it, to give us a holiday, 
and we received orders to attend our classes next day 
as usual. Upon arriving at the schoolroom door next 
morning, however, each boy was agreeably surprised to 
find a notice posted up stating that no classés would 
meet after all; the schoolmaster had changed his 
mind. What induced him to act thus we never heard. 
In general he was not a capricious man, nor liable to 
change his resolves lightly from mere whim. Whatever 
the motive, the result was most providential ; for on the 
evening of that very day the whole of the ceiling of the 
schoolroom, the plaster of which was of great thick. 
ness, fell in one mass, smashing the cedar desks and 
forms to pieces, and levelling everything to the floor, 
True, the thing happened an hour or two after the end 
of the ordinary school hours, but not a doubt existed 
that, had the boys assembled as usual, the vibration 
caused by their presence would have hastened the cata- 
strophe; and the result, had it occurred when forty or 
fifty of them were present, may be imagined. Scarcely 
one could have escaped death, or broken limbs. 

Not very long ago a most remarkable instance of pre- 
servation from death came within my knowledge. It oc- 
curred in Australia, on one of the gold-fields of Victoria. 

One Sunday evening, after the congregation had left 
the Wesleyan chapel at B—— Creek, the man in charge, 
having locked the doors, went to his own home, which 
was a small calico tent behind the main building, and 
whither his wife had preceded him by a few minutes. 
Raising the flap which constituted the door, he had 
stooped to enter, wondering that she had not yet lit the 
candle, when he became aware of an extraordinary noise, 
which seemed to issue from the floor of the tent, and 
which yet appeared to come from a great distance. 
Pausing astonished on the threshold, he called on his 
wife, but got no answer, and, on walking round the back 
of the tent outside to look for her, could find no signs 
of her presence. While doing this, the same strange, 
distant sound continued to proceed from tho interior, 


and he again raised the flap to enter and light the ] 


candle, which he knew was in a large box which stood 
in the middle of the floor, and was used by them as a 
table. But, fortunately for himself, he again paused, 
afraid of he knew not what, and, listening intently, 
thought he heard the voice of his wife, calling on him 
by ‘name and asking for help. The appeal seemed to 
issue from the ground at his feet, and yet the sound was 
distant and indistinct, as if ascending from the recesses 
of some cavern in the bowels of the earth. All at once 
@ suspicion of the truth flashéd upon him, and, starting 
back, he hastened out of the inclosure in which the tent 
aud chapel stood, and procuring a light returned with 
several of the neighbours, when the cause of the strange 
phenomenon was made apparent. 

The tent had been ignorantly pitched over a hole 
which had been sunk some years before, and which, 
when the ground was inclosed for the building which 
preceded the chapel, had been covered by wooden slabs, 
overlaid with earth. Some of these, not being long 
enough, had given way, the edge of the hole yielding; 
and the poor woman, together with the large box, by the 
side of which she was at the moment sitting, had been 
precipitated down a depth of forty-five feet. 

Her escape from destruction, not only at the moment 
of the catastrophe, but during the subsequent efforts 
made to extricate her, constituted one of the most re 
markable instances of preservation that I ever remem- 
ber to have heard of. Tor, in the first place, there hap- 
pened to be in the hole, not water, as is generally the 
case when deep and old holes are not rocky, but several 
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feet of mud, resting on soft clay. This had broken her 
fall, which had preceded that of her box, and one of 
the slabs would have crushed her the moment after 
(for the trunk was full and very heavy) had not its 
descent been arrested in a singular manner, by both 
box and beam becoming jammed across the hole, at a 
depth of about twenty-five feet. Thus the poor woman’s 
life was, so to speak, saved a second time. A miner 
was lowered, who found that the space between the side 
of the hole and the box would admit of the passage of 
her body, and a looped rope, held by those above, was 
dropped down through the aperture, and which she was 
told to place under her armpits. The woman obeyed, 
for she was not much hurt, and was drawn up as far as 
the box, when, foolishly extending her hands upwards 
to grasp her deliverer, the rope, pulled by those above, 
slipped over her arms, and she fell again, a distance of 
nearly twenty feet. But once more the soft bottom pre- 
vented serious injury, and a second attempt was more 
successful, and she was brought to the surface in safety, 
having experienced as signal a mercy as was ever 
vouchsafed to mortal. 

Accidents of this kind constitute one of the commonest 
dangers to which the inhabitants of the gold-fields are 
liable, particularly in the case of children, whose wan- 
derings are there attended with a peril’which, on their 
first arrival, keeps most mothers in a constant state of 
anxiety, until habit has somewhat familiarized them 
with the danger. I remember one case which was 
attended by circumstances of rather an unusual nature. 

When digging at Mount Moliagull, we one day struck 
work a couple of hours sooner than usual, as my mate 
said he fett unwell, and somehow disinclined to go on. 
We therefore returned to our tent, which, in company 
with a dozen or two others, was pitched on the slope of 
a low hill or range between two valleys, both filled with 
old holes from eighteen to twenty-five feet deep, and 
about one-third full of water. Besides our own, there 
were not many tents in the neighbourhood; what there 
were being grouped together at long intervals about the 
same hill-side that ours was on, the other side, wifh 
the flat it overlooked, being deserted. On our way 
home we crossed the latter, and, ascending the eminence, 
came in sight of our tents and of the flat before them, 
over which were scattered a number of women, seeking 
about amongst the holes; and upon going down we 
were informed that a child had fallen into one of them. 

I was about to run forward and join the rest in the 
search, when my mate stopped me. He was a rerearkably 
cool, self-possessed man, never doing anything in a hurry ; 
and a fortunate thing it proved that he was so, for 
otherwise the child must have perished. The men were 
all away at their work, and, upon hearing of the accident, 
the women and children of the neighbourhood, to the 
number of some twenty-five or thirty, had turned out, 
and we were told that they had already been engaged in 
their search for nearly an hour without success. Upon 
inquiry, we ascertained that the news had been brought 
by achild not more than three or four years old, and that 
all had instantly rushed off, leaving it in the tent of the 
woman to whom it had first gone, and where we found 
it crying bitterly. No one knew to whom it belonged, 
as it was a stranger to all present; and, wondering how 
the searchers could know where to look without the child 
to guide them, we set to work to soothe and pacify it. 

“T should not wonder,” said my mate, as, having suc- 
ceeded in drying hor tears, he lifted the little girl in 
his arms and went outside the tent, “ but that they have 
made some stupid blunder, and are looking in the wrong 
Place. It is astonishing how absurdly most people act 
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in sudden emergencies. Show us whereabouts you were 
when he fell in the hole, my dear,” he added, addressing 
the child, who, after looking round for a few moments, 
pointed, to our astonishment, up the hill behind us, 

* Over there,” she sai. 

“ What? in the next gully ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But are you sure P look again.” The child, however, 
who was now quite calm, persisted in pointing over the 
hill, in the very opposite direction to where the women, 
now joined by a number of men, were searching; and in 
fact we ascertained afterwards that the woman to whom 
the child had run, having noticed two children a few 
minutes before playing amongst the holes in front of 
her tent, had instantly jumped to the conclusion that it 
was to one of them that the accident had happened, 
and, merely raising the alarm, she ran off in that direc- 
tion, followed by the rest, leaving the child behind; and 
not one of the whole party had the sense to pause and 
inquire into the circumstances, but continued blindly to 
rush from hole to hole for nearly an hour. Had it not 
been for the providential indisposition of my companion, 
night would have doubtless found the whole neighbour- 
hood still hunting in the wrong place, and the poor boy 
must have been lost. 

Taking a rope with us, and having collected a party 
for the search, we crossed the hill and descended into 
the valley on the other side; and as we went along my 
mate issued his orders. Upon the edge of every holo 
examined were to be placed two or threo large stones, 
so that any one searcher coming into the track of another 
would see at a glance which had been already looked into 
and which had been missed. “Unless you take that 
precaution,” he said, “many holes will be overlooked 
altogether, while others will be examined a dozen times 
over ; and we have not any daylight to spare, if we are 
to save the boy at all.” Taking the child up, he asked 
her if she thought she could show us the place; but, 
as we expected, the little thing, upon looking at the 
hundreds upon hundreds of heaps of earth spread up 
and down the valley before her, got confused and un- 
certain, and could not point out the exact locality. Mark- 
ing out, therefore, the gully into as many different por- 
tions as the number of our party, and appointing his 
place to each, we commenced the search; apd, by the 
methodical proceeding recommended, had, in the course 
of a quarter of an hour, thoroughly examined many 
hundreds of holes, the party working in two divisions 
from both sides of the valley, and approaching each other 
in the centre. 

I was next in the line to my mate, and we had got 
nearly to the middle of the flat, when I observed him 
suddenly stop and retreat from a hole he had looked 
into, and, beckoning for me to go to him, he pointed to 
it. I advanced gently and peeped over. It was square, 
or rather parallelogram-shaped, and about twenty feet 
deep; and there, about half-way down, climbing labo- 
riously and slowly up, was the child, a boy nine years 
old, his little limbs barely able to stride from one side to 
the other. He had not heard my mate’s step, and, upon 
the latter observing him, he had prudently slipped back, 
afraid that his sudden appearance might disconcert or 
startle the lad, and cause him to lose his hold. We 
waited patiently minute after minute, fearing every 
moment to hear the splash announcing his fall, and 
keeping back the others, who, seeing that we had ceased 
our search, had now come up. There was a large 
circular heap of earth round this, as round all the other 
holes, behind which all crouched, and after awhile the top 
of the little fellow’s head could be seen. Now was the 
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critical moment; for, unfortunately, the upper part of 
the shaft was considerably wider than that lower down, 
a portion of one side haying fallen in. The usual 
method of descending or ascending is by small indenta- 
tions in the sides, just sufficient to admit the point of 
the toe, or edge of the sole of the boot, and we observed 
that one or two of the upper ones were deficient. It 
was distressing, as we peeped over, to watch the poor 
boy making the most desperate efforts, for a long time 
together, to overcome the difficulties of the ascent ; and 
yet we dared not speak or go near him. If he fell, he 
might injure himself seriously against the sides. At 
last he seemed to have succeeded, for we saw one arm 
ascend higher and higher, until the hand was almost 
level with the edge of the hole. We held our breath as 
we saw the fingers actually about to grasp it, and were 
congratulating ourselves accordingly, when suddenly the 
hand disappeared, and a cry and a splash destroyed all 
our hopes in an instant. We rushed forward and threw 
the rope down, and my mate speedily descended and 
found the little fellow very severely bruised, and utterly 
exhausted by his exertions and the long immersion in 
the cold water. 

He had been in the habit of accompanying his father 
to work, and had learned to climb; but the remarkable 
thing was, that the child, who had long been suffering 
from chronic dysentery, which had wasted him away to 
a shadow, should have been able to make the efforts he 
did to extricate himself. He told us that, finding nobody 
come to him, and feeling himself getting colder and 
colder as he clung to the side of the hole, he thought he 
would try and climb out himself; and he had made two 
attempts previous to that we had witnessed, but he had 
slipped and fallen back each time when about half-way 
up. Such courage and perseverance in one so young 
and weak was wonderful. On our way back to the tents 
we met the mother of the children rushing down to us in 
a state of distraction, for she had been told that the boy 
was drowned ; however, we had the happiness of placing 
the brave little fellow in her arms; and I was afterwards 
informed by her that, so far from having injured him, 
the shock of the accident had produced a most salutary 
effect, his dysentery disappearing altogether and his 
general health being quite restored. So that, in the 
good providence of God, the slight indisposition under 
which my mate was labouring was made the means of 
saving a life and restoring a mother’s happiness, 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By J. K. Lorp, F,z.8, 

TATUTIA TRICINCTA, 
One of the novelties of the Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, is an armadillo, a recent arrival from 
South America. 

Quaint are all his ways, singular and novel his mode 
of progression; and so exquisite is the construction of 
the armowr in which this little foreigner is clad, that 
one looks at it with wonder and admiration—wonder, 
at the peculiar formation of the fore-feet, and singularity 
of the horny suit in which he is cased from head to 
heel, possessing immense strength, yet combined with a 
pliant flexibility, permitting perfect freedom of motion; 
admiration, at the evidence of design and all-wise fore- 
thought displayed in adapting this diminutive animal to 
the arid, waterless wastes on which he is destined to 
wander. Too feeble to resist, too slow to resort to flight, 
possessing no cunning to escape by concealment, yet 
the hand of Him who fashioned him gave a suit of 
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mail— armour-plated” him —and, at the same time, 
enabled him to roll himself into a ball like a woodlouse, 
in which shape it is next to impossible for an enemy, 
bird or mammal, to bite, hurt, or eat the armadillo, 
unless bolted like a huge pill. 

His present residence is the cage of the deceased 
python, its large size affording ample room to trot about, 
When awake, his time appears to be constantly employed 
in making erratic purposeless excursions to every corner 
of his cage, stopping every now and then to think, and, ay 
if suddenly remembering something that ought to have 
been done, darting away in an opposite direction; then 
he alters his mind ere half-way there, performs some 
eccentric manoeuvres with a. lock of hay, tears into his 
house and as suddenly rushes out again: one would 
suppose that he had fifty things to do, and that it was 
absolutely requisite he should complete them all at once, 

But what is so extraordinary, and must attract atten. 
tion from the most heedless observer, is, that walking or 
running is effected on the extreme point of one long nail 
or claw on each fore-foot. These fore-feet are furnished 
each with three claws (it was difficult to count them, 
and I may be in error as to number); at any rate, the 
two outer are much the longer, and one of these much 
more elongated and stouter than the other, and evidently 
shaped as a most efficient digging implement. On the 
very extreme tip of this novel kind of foot he dots along, 
producing a strange rapping kind of noise on the floor 
of his dwelling. The hind feet have only short, thick 
claws, not unlike the human nail, and during progression 
these feet are placed flat on the ground like an ordinary 
rodent animal, or such as are usually styled plantigrade. 

Covering his head and face is a triangular-shaped 
helmet ; a solid shield protects his neck and shoulders to 
the centre of his back; and a similar contrivance guards 
his loins and hind extremities. These shields are joined 
by three bands or semi-lunar-shaped pieces of armour, 
held together by a strong leather-like membrane. This 
horny armour is beautifully fretted or tesselated on its 
surface, the tesselations being in symmetrical rows. The 
exposed parts under the armour, as well as the legs and 
feet, are covered with long brown hair. The tail and 
legs are also encased in nodules of horny armour instead 
of the flat tesselations. 

The attendant who had charge of the little fellow was 
kind enough to catch him for me, and, as if to show his 
intense disgust at such an undue liberty, he rolled himself 
into a ball, as round and smooth as though turned out 
of marble. Moreover, so admirably are the notches in 

the armour for the head and mail-clad tail contrived, 
and so accurately do they fit the open spaces, matching 
at the same time the surrounding armour, that, unless 
the animal moves, it is next to impossible to detect the 
position of the two extremities, or imagine how he could 
have packed away legs, feet, and tail in such a small 
space. Thus rolled up he sleeps, always resting on the 
top of his head—a position insuring additional safety 
against a sudden attack. 

‘he ears are long, and clearly adapted to catch the 
faintest sound, and ornamented with minute horsy 
plates. The eyes, small and black, are more fitted for 
observing objects on the ground than for an extended 
range-of vision. His diet consists of bread, vegetables, 
and fruit, and one egg per diem; this he enjoys im 
mensely, disdaining any other animal food. 

Armadilloes are a family of mammiferous quadrupeds 
closely allied to the ant-eaters, order Edentata—i.e., hav- 
ing no incisor (cutting) teeth. Their food consists of fruit, 





succulent roots, vegetables, insects, lizards, and the egg* 
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larger species also perform the duties of scavengers on 
the Pampas, by clearing away nuisances. Vast numbers 
of bullocks are slaughtered on these immense plains 
simply for the hides and tallow; on these carcases the 
armadilloes feast right royally, digging into the inside 
of the dead animal, and seldom reappearing whilst any- 
thing eatable remains ; they are accused, too, of burrow- 
ing into graves and devouring the bodies of the dead. 
The Gauchos, spite of all these disgusting habits, esteem 
an armadillo a great dainty, and roast him in his shell. 
When a negro was asked how he could possibly eat the 
land-crabs that lived in burial-places and feasted on the 
dead, he naively replied, ‘“‘ Ah, massa, he eat black-a man, 
black-a man eat he.” The Gaucho has evidently adopted 
a similar philosophy. 

They dig with amazing celerity. Darwin says, in his 
researches in South America, speaking of a small species, 
the pichy (Dasypus minutus), allied to the one now in 
the Gardens, “The instant one was perceived, it was 
necessary, in order to catch it, almost to tumble off one’s 
horse; the animal burrows so quickly that its hinder 
quarters had almost disappeared before one could alight.” 
The largest known species is the giant armadillo (Da- 
sypus gigas), called by the Brazilians tatow, which, though 
not exceeding three feet in length, has been known to dig 
a burrow longer than itself in less than three minutes. 
Once in the burrows, it is impossible to drag them out 
by force. Cuvier divides the armadilloes into five 
groups, named respectively—Cachicames, Apars, Encou- 
berts, Cabassous, and Priodontes—distinguished from 
one another by the number of their claws and teeth. It 
would not prove of much interest to the general reader 
to describe these subdivisions. The recent addition to 
the Gardens, Tatutia tricincta (Linn.), is nearly allied to 
the Cabassou or twelve-banded armadillo—armadillo 
being Spanish for armour. 

It is worthy of remark that the armadillo is strictly 
confined to South America. 

Amongst the numerous species there are but a few 
that are enabled to roll themselves into a ball, and these 
are the diurnal wanderers, hence subject to the greater 
risk of being suddenly pounced upon. 

Contemplating the little quadruped trotting restlessly 
about in the cage of the deceased python, one naturally 
wanders in imagination back into the obscure history of 
aby-gone world ages and eons ago, when the same sandy 
plains, over which the tiny armadillo now wanders, 
were tenanted by the gigantic glyptodon, larger than a 
rhinoceros, and clad, like the armadillo, in impenetrable 
armour. Whether we peer into the shadowy vistas of 
the past, or gaze on the brighter landscape of modern 
science and discovery, wonders surround us on every 
side displaying the marvellous works of the Creator. 


UROTRICHUS GIBSII. 


This singular little animal is called the Urotrichus, 
and is evidently a link between the shrew and the mole. 

As far as I know, he has only been found in two parts 
of the world—first in Japan, figured and described by 
Temminck in his “ Fauna Japonica,” and since by my- 
self in North-west America, on the western side of the 
Cascade Mowntains. There are but two specimens 
extant from the Cascade Mountains: one, an imperfect 
specimen, in the Smithsonian Museum at Washington, 
sent liome by Mr. Gibbs (who was atfached to the 
American Boundary Commission); the other, a very 
fine specimen I have recently brought home, and now 
in the British Museum. 

Ihave very carefully compared the one from North- 
west America with a stuffod skin from Japan, and, as 
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far as I can see, they are generically and specifically the 
same. It would tempt one to imagine, if we dared hazard 
so wild a conjecture, that at some remote period Japan 
had been part and parcel of this great slice of America. 

A small burrowing mammal could not very well have 
been transported by accidental means from the island 
to the mainland or vice versd, some hundreds of miles 
distant, as a seed or a bird might be, or a rat or a mouse 
that could live in a ship. Be thisas it may, it is at least 
a singular fact that only in these two places has this 
little animal been found—a genus with only a single 
species. Nothing whatever is known about the habits 
of the Urotrichus from Japan; but I have had many 
opportunities of watching his brother in the far north- 
west, and I shall reveal his secrets, and betray the 
mysteries of his nocturnal habits, when I have intro- 
duced you to him and made you fully acquainted with 
the animal itself. 





UROTRICTUS GICSI 


Be it known, then, that he is an insectivorous mammal, 
half shrew and half mole, differing from the former in 
having digging implements instead of fore-feet, and 
from the latter in having a long hairy tail (vide Plate). 
His length (exclusive of tail) is about two inches and a 
quarter, the tail being about an inch and a half, and 
thickly covered with long fine hairs, and at the tip these 
hairs are lengthened into a tuft, like a camel’s-hair 
pencil. From this hairy tail he gets his generic name 
Urotrichus; and his specific name, Gibsii, was given him 
by Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Exhibition, 
Washington, in honour of Mr. Gibbs, who first sent the 
one imperfect specimen to the learned professor. 

His colour is a rich blue-black when first taken, but 
in the dried specimens it turns a reddish brown ; indeed, 
the rusty-looking, shrivelled monstrosity—the stuffed 
skin from Japan—is just as unlike the active, plump, 
lissome little fellow, as I saw him in his native haunts, 
as a stuffed monkey is unlike a living one in a tropical 
forest. The hair is lustrous and shining, and when it 
reflects the light has a hoary appearance, and, like the 
fur on the mole, can be smoothed either from head to 
tail or from tail to head; and this we shall find, when 
we investigate his habits, is a wise and admirable ar- 
rangement, enabling him to back through his under- 
ground roads with the same ease and freedom as he could 
get through them head first. His nose or snout is a very 
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curious apparatus, and deserves careful investigation. 
It is not unlike that of a pig, but, instead of being used 
for muzzling up roots and tubers, it is lengthened out 
into a cylindrical tube like & miniature trunk ; it iscovered 
thickly with minute hairs, and terminates in a naked 
kind of fleshy bulb or gland. This gland is endowed 
with the keenest sense of touch, and is pierced by two 
minute holes, which are the nostrils; over each nostril 
hangs a fold of membrane, just like a trap-door or hinged 
shutter. Now this is of vast importance to his welfare 
and safety, effectually preventing bits of sand and par- 
ticles of dust from getting into his breathing organs 
whilst digging. This nasal appendage is not only an 
organ for smelling, but also serves the additional pur- 
poses of hands and eyes. His fore-legs, as we shall see 
by-and-by, are wholly shaped into implements for dig- 
ging, and, being hard and horny, are perfectly unfitted 
to convey tactile impressions. Eyes he has not (even in 
the most rudimentary form) apparent externally, and but 
a mere apology for anear; but his highly sensitive nose, 
that he can twist and turn about like a finger, serves him 
admirably in the dark tunnels, in which his time is prin- 
cipally passed, to feel his way and scent out the lower 
forms of insect life on which he feeds. 

Had he possessed eyes, they would have been useless 
to him, for the bright sunshine cannot even peep in to 
cheer”his dark subterranean home. Even sound can 
scarcely reach him, and the busy hum of insect life and 
the songs of feathered choristers come not as music to 
him, shut wp deep down in his earth-house; so that 
highly-developed auditory appendages would have been 
useless and superfluous. 

His fore-feet, or perhaps if I call them hands it would 
be @ more appropriate name, are strangely fashioned 
into tools for digging. The nails are scoop-shaped, not 
unlike bent cheese-tasters or garden trowels; the toes, 
each of which is armed with one of these diggers, are 
short and strong, convex above and flattened underneath, 
somewhat like fingers joining the palm of the hand; it 
is a matchless contrivance for excavating, and admirably 
serves him for tunnelling. The palm of the hand, if I 
may so style it, faces towards the tail like the pectoral 
fin of a fish; so that all dirt dug and scraped out is 
behind. 

The arm is short, 


very strong, and made ‘still 
stronger by a short clavicular bone, analogous to our 


collar-bone. The hind-feet are much like those of a 
shrew; but why are the toes twisted inward? He looks 
as if he could only stand on the sides of his feet. True; 
and so he does; and I say the most obtuse observer 
could not help seeing at once how this trivial alteration 
in form evidences Divine forethought. But this I shall 
explain when I describe his singular habits. 

The Urotrichus lives on the Chilukweyuk prairie, and 
there it was I first became acquainted with him. 

His mansion is underground, and consists of a large 
hole, circular in form, with a dome-shaped roof; it is 
carefully lined with bits of grass and dead leaves, and is 
really a very snug warm drawing and sleeping room. 
His habits are pre-eminently aristocratic, for he never 
dines until after sunset. His hunting trails are most 
skilfully constructed, and his system of hunting differs 
from both his relatives, the shrew and the mole. From 
his central mansion, radiating like the spokes of a wheel, 
are numerous tunnels, having at regular intervals open 
cuttings. Let us watch him making one of these hunt- 
ing trails, we shall understand him all the better. See, 
he starts from his home and digs up obliquely to the 
surface ; now he goes on about eighteen inches, and begins 
digging again. He is making another tunnel, about 
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three inches below the surface of the ground ; he has dug 
himself out of sight, and we shan’t know what he is 
about. Not a bit of it; don’t you see him appear every 
minute or so backing out the earth, and throwing it on 
each side of the hole? Yes; and can you not see now 
why his hind-feet were bent in and placed on the sides? 
Why, they are regular scrapers used for pushing out the 
dirt that the fore-hands or digging feet throw behind 
them. You see he does not send up a hillock like a 
mole, to get rid of the earth he digs out. But what has 
become of him? ‘Wait a bit and you will see him again; 
ay, there he is, digging himself out again. He has not 
finished yet, but goes on about the same distance, digs 
himself in again, and makes another tunnel; and so on 
alternating tunnel and open cutting. 

All his hunting roads are thus constructed, the open 
end of a tunnel invariably terminating each road; such 
then is his home, and such are his hunting grounds. 
You ask me why he leaves those open spaces. I will 
tell you why. Blind and comparatively deaf as he is, he 
has keen instincts, and, like Falstaff, deems “ discretion 
the better part of valour.” He feeds only at night, and 
his food consists of various ground-feeding larve, slugs, 
and nocturnal beetles. When nature is asleep, and 
everything hushed and still, he cautiously and quietly 
emerges from his home out on an open cutting. With 
his long, flexible, sensitive nose he smells and feels about, 
and pounces on any luckless creeping thing that he finds. 
He never ventures far right or left of his trail, but, baving 
exhausted this first open cutting, dives into the tunnel 
and reaches the next, and so on traversing his various 
roads until he has satiated his appetite, or until the 
scream of the night heron, heralding the coming dawn, 
tells him it is time to retire and doze away his time 
until hunger induces him to hunt again. Then you say 
again, Why does he take the trouble to make the tunnels: 
he could surely hunt without them ? True; but remember 
he has many terrible enemies, night-hunters like himself; 
the skunk (Mephitis bicolor), the martin (Mustela Ameri- 
cana), the ermine weazel (Mustela longicauda), and the 
great night-owl (Bubo verginianus), that soars with 
noiseless pinion over the prairie, are all bloodthirsty 
foes that he has to be wary of. Now you will re- 


member that he has a tunnel always before as well as 


behind him, so that, on the slightest alarm, he can dash 
into the one before him head first, or tail first back into 
that behind him. Can you not clearly discern the 
manifest design evidenced in constructing the fur to 
smooth in either direction, thus enabling him to back 
through his holes as easily as he can travel head first? 

It is hardly possible to estimate the value of struc 
tural peculiarities, or clearly trace the exquisite design 
and forethought manifest in the minutest detail of the 
simplest of God’s creatures, unless we can watch them 
and learn their habits in their native haunts. Here, and 
not in the closet, the naturalist traces everywhere and 
in everything harmonies, laws, links of cause and effect 
marvellously forged into an endless chain, strange signifi- 
cances that compel him, spite of himself, to contemplate 
in solemn joy and wonder God’s hand in everything. 
He sees that the minutest form of life, as the most highly 
gifted, is equally cared for ; and that even in the wildest 
solitudes not even a sparrow falls unheeded to the 
ground. As we observe this grotesque and strangely con- 
structed little insect-feeding mammal, we perceive how 
wisely it is fashioned, shaped, and adapted to its subter 
ranean life—a missing link, so to speak, in nature’s chait, 
that by subtle gradations joins two allied genera more 
intimately together. Feeding and passing the greater 
part of his existence in the dark, eyes would have been 
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superfluous, and rather an evil than a source of pleasure ; 
sound, save when at the open cuttings, would but seldom 
reach him, and large auditory appendages for catching 
sound would have been not only useless, but constantly 
liable to be filled with particles of dirt. His fore-fect, 
formed into diggers covered with horny scales, and his 
hind-feet, fashioned into implements for pushing out the 
dirt, preclude the possibility of their being used as 
organs of touch. But his nose not only guides and 
directs him to obtain food by its exquisite power of 
smell, but serves him in lieu of hands and eyes; 
with it he feels his way with unerring certainty and un- 
deviating precision “through all his intricate hunting- 
trails. 





THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND,’”’ 
I 


Tne best way to see the Rhine is to look at nothing in 
particular, but, wisely resolving to rest all your senses, 
allow the castles and vineyards to float by your steam- 
boat, and to make such impressions as your state enables 
you to receive. The Rhine and its country are not, I 
think, the scene for a brisk walking tourist, nor an 
inquisitive sight-seer. There is a dim, dreamy, medieval 
atmosphere ‘about it which resents the frolic of knapsack 
excursions, arid the prying cockneyism which ticks off 
the successive “ objects of interest” set forth in the 
guide-books. You had best make up your mind to do 
nothing, submit to be hauled about, hear stories, and not 
think. I don’t mean by this last sentence to disparage 
the suggestive associations which surround you. There 
is much to think about everywhere ; butin many places 
of small interest the machinery of thought has to be 
deliberately started and watched. Here you had much 
better make no effort to arouse it. Cast it loose and 
leave it to be moved from without; do not strain your- 
self to provide a flow of suitable reflections; and then, if 
you are capable of them, if the mirror of your mind is 
not wholly dull, they will present themselves abundantly 
of their own accord. I am aware that Baedeker and 
others advise the tourist to do anything rather than 
idle on the Rhine. You must take @ spare shirt, thick 
shoes, a wallet, a guide-book, and walk for six weeks! 
I am aware that trains shriek on either side of the river, 
that gaudy steamers bustle up and down it, ringing 
their imperative bells at every little station. I am 
aware that its inns are manned with active waiters, who 
skip about their business with incessant activity through- 
out the whole of the season; and yet I plead for a still, 
receptive, ruminative spirit, which lets the fuss of to-day 
contrast itself quietly with the deeds of the distant past. 
Rhineland is the home of history and legend. Here are 
ruins of the middle ages, and marks of the French revolu- 
tion. Here are the bones of the great feudal giants, 
and scars of modern disturbance. Rhineland is now 
eminentlyadreamy, pipe-loving, heavy-dinnered country, 
and we will take our time to digest such of its varied 
food as we can comfortably assimilate, affecting no 
sentiment, and attempting to add nothing to the abund- 
ance of directions which already fill the multitude of its 
guide-books. We will idle on the Rhine, and on our 
way towards it. 

I am writing this in the library of an old country 
house, where the rooks are sunning themselves in the 
elm-trees across the lawn, and the carved bracket-clock 
behind me ticks away the bright morning. There is no 
other sound above the scratching of my pen, beside an 
Occasional lazy “caw” that comes in through the open 








window. The children of the family are at their lessons 
in a distant room. Meanwhile, the familiar little book 

which I carried in a handy pocket this summer from 

Charing Cross to Schaffhausen lies open before me, 

scribbled full of pencil-notes, sometimes showing, by the 

jerkiness of their characters, that they were made in a 

carriage, and then, by their more evenly-written lines, 

calling to my memory some ruin in which I sat, or inn 

window looking out over the bright green river. 

It was on a hot summer morning that I drove to the 
station where a new Eleanor’s Cross marks one resting- — 
place of the queen whose tender memory gives its name 
to Charing Cross. I could not help thinking then, spite 
of the bustle and crowd, how often fulfilled is the spirit 
of the saying, “ Wheresoever the gospel is preached 
throughout the whole world, there also shall this that 
this woman hath done be told for a memorial of her.” 
Gentle deeds of love leave their mark upon the world 
when the dint of war is worn out and the paint of glory 
rubbed off, Charing Cross has seen many a progress, 
many a tumult, and yet, as tradition insists, it takes 
its title from the “ Chére Reine.” 

We ran fast to the water-side at Dover, where a 
crowd of all soris hurried intothe steamer. Of all sorts. 
There was one rather little baronet, who was loudly 
“Sir John’d” by a busy valet at every opportunity. 
* Yes, Sir John, the dressing-case is in the cabjn.” 
* Seventeen packages, Sir John; they are all out of the 
van.” “Yes, Sir John, I have the umbrellas.” “I 
have laid my lady’s cloak on the scat, Sir John,” etc., 
etc. Besides these, there was a party of Italian 
piferari, those ungainly swathed musicians who wheel 
about the streets of London to native bagpipes, and who 
were now going home with no luggage at all, as far as 
I could see, but their pipes. At first they tried to turn 
@ penny and a dance, then they were horribly ill and 
downeast. One, with the extraordinary lithcsomeness 
of his race, tucked his head between his heels, and, 
packing himself up like a large fillet of veal, drew his 
dirty cloak over the performance, and tried, miserably, 
to go to sleep. <A brisk cockney, with a new suit of 
touring “ dittoes,” and a race-glass in his hand, jumped 
upon him, for a better view, as we neared Calais. Of 
course the fillet of veal shuddered ; down came the pert 
tourist, with a face of alarm, “+ Well, to be sure!” he 
said to me, who happened to be standing by; “I 
thought it was a parcel!” “So it ig” I replied; “but 
it is alive.” 

We went vid Belgium, which, I think, of all easily 
accessible foreign countries, the most strikingly foreign. 
In great part, without any attractions on the score of 
scenery, it leaves the observation of the tourist to be 
drawn by its quaint roofs, language, and sabots. There 
is an air of antique wealth, as well as of modern industry, 
about it which charms us. I do not know any scene— 
at least town scene—which presents a greater contrast 
to the Londoner than Bruges on a market-day, when 
the ceaseless “carillons” float down from the high 
tower upon the chattering crowd clattering about in 
their wooden shoes through streets placarded with 
notices and advertisements, so like English, and yet so 
unlike, that you think the printer must have been half 
a foreigner, or drunk. Then the priests! how polite, 
how numerous, how noiselessly shod they slip by among 
the rustic, obsequious market-people. ‘Then the incense- 
flavoured churches, with: rich wood-carving and poor 
dollish altar-fittings, and the quaint pictures. By all 
means spend some little time among these Belgian towns 
on your way tothe Rhine. I don’t think it is worth 
while to turn aside to visit Spa. It is very pretty, no 
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doubt, but it is not characteristic of Belgium, which no 
one can help associating mainly with bell music, priests, 
sabots, wood-carving, and pictures. I was going to add 
little soldiers, but I think they have grown since I first 
knew the place; perhaps the reduction of the standard 
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swarm where traders throve. But the carcass of the 
old city is still quickened with the pulse of the chimes, 
which every quarter of an hour play the brave old 
tunes far above the roofs, like a great musical snuff-box 
up in the sky. 





THE BELFRY AT BRUGES, 


in our army--for, of course, we measure the world by | 
our own height—has added an inch or two to these little 
men. 

A word more about these Belgian towns and their 
belongings before we reach Cologne, at the end of this 
chapter. They are much alike, but Bruges was once 


the busiest and chief. The principal city of the Han- 
seatic League (see guide-books), it was crammed with 
merchants and their wares. Six canals led to it, but 
now carry humble dingy merchandise, while little boys 
fish and bathe in its still waters, with much disturbance, 
I suppose, of frogs and duckweed. I forget whether it 
was at Bruges that I found imps in the water by hun- 
dreds. ‘The houses here remain gloomy witnesses to 
the grandeur of their former tenants, and beggars 





There is, at least there was to me, a harmony in all 
the impressions I received at Bruges. Its characteristic 
pictures, by Hans Hemling and Van Eyck, have an ex- 
quisite power and sweetness, not unlike the carillons of 
the Tower of Les Halles. These men worked with a sur- 
prising finish and warmth, and yet, however close you 
look, they do not show that staring consciousness of 
detail which marks many laborious modern painters of 
the same general character. Like the chimes, they 
seem far off, though clear, and the delicate strokes of 
the performance have a sense of airiness and freedom. 
There is, moreover, a worth in a minute painter like 
Hans Hemling which cannot be at all measured with the 
curious accuracy of such men as Gerard Dow. A mere 
superficial observer might carry off an impression that 
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Hans Hemling’s exquisitely finished pictures represented 
the sacred side of this Belgian, or Dutch Art. Iam 
sure it is not so. One great lesson of these elaborated 
works—not Hans Hemling’s only—lies in the protest 
they make against conventional sainthood and holy 





chivalry. The vulgar eye expects perfection in the fea- 
tures and grace in the form. It does not appreciate the 
deep devotion and courtesy which can lie in the unsym- 
metrical countenance. I remember feeling this vividly 
in a picture by Millais, in our own exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. It was severely criticized at the time, 
and there were some patent faults in it; but the picture, 
that of an old knight carrying a boy with a bundle of 
sticks behind him on horseback across a river, taught a 
good lesson to those’ who could learn. It defied the 
conventional features of the knight, the shapely form 
and face. There was that in his countenance which 
showed how the gentlest tenderness could accompany 
the rough and grim outside. The true spirit of chivalry 
is found along with an uncomely exterior. So these 
pictures by Hans Hemling and Van Eyck show the soul 
which stirs within, in spite of the ungainly, unpro- 
mising body in which that soul resides, and teach a fresh 
lesson about the beauty of holiness. 

When you have seen Bruges, there is less to strike 
you in Ghent, Malines, and Antwerp. But stop a day at 
least in this last place. The chimes, it is true, are not 
80 sweet and fairy-like as those of Bruges, but you may 
take your fill of Rubens. There is a reckless sensuous- 
ness about his pictures which sometimes jars with the 
subject on his canvas. He paints like an athlete in high 
spirits and training, and commands your attention by 
the very force and facility with which he wields his 
weapons; but his saints are all like converted gladiators, 
and his women like milk-maids. Sometimes his subjects, 
however, are not daring enough to redeem their choice 
from the charge of bad taste. For instance, “The 
Dead Christ in the arms of the Father,” though a mar- 
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vellous piece of foreshortening, is painfully heathenish. 
There is, however, in Rubens a defiance of that soft 
sentimental air which so often disguises the representa- 
tions of our Lord’s passion. 
any man I know to the rude circumstances of that scene. 


Rubens comes nearer than 





Perhaps no painter ever can or should produce a true 
picture of the crucifixion ; but some who shed an air of 
delicacy about it tend to dim, in the spectator’s mind, 
his sense of its terrible reality. ‘Now Rubens’s picture 
of “ The Breaking the Legs of the Thieves,” though one 
remove from the central agony of the whole scene, is 
appalling from its. suggestiveness of what had gone 


before. You can hear the thief yell as he writhes under 
the hard blows of the executioner. It is a ghastly pic- 
ture. Then, too, the adoration of the Magi, with the 
staring surprise of the attendants of the three kings, 
brings into wholesome contrast the sumptuous splen- 
dour of the worldly offerings, and the poverty of Him to 
whom they were made. Altogether, there is an honest, 
fearless effort in Rubens to break loose from the stiff 
formalism of preceding artists which modern painters 
might well lay to heart. 

Besides Antwerp, you will probably visit Brussels, 
Liége, and Aix-la-Chapelle, on your way to the Rhine, 
at Cologne. Brussels has been compared to a little 
Paris. But its richness in fine old picturesque build- 
ings marks its place as the capital of Belgium, though 
the sipping foreigners outside the café doors, the general 
prevalence of the French language and affectation of 
French manners, do much to justify its nickname. The 
collections of pictures are not so good as those of Ant- 
werp. You see I do not attempt to give any special 
directions about the sights of this capital, or, indeed, of 
any other Belgian town, for we are creeping on steadily 
towards the Rhine. I can do no more than reproduce 
some of the most striking impressions which I find 
in my note-book. Very likely you will visit Waterloo, 
I did not. I had rather keep my own long-formed 
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impression, and never have to associate the bustle of an 
excursion, half pic-nic, half clap-trap, with the memory 
of that famous 18th of June. But numbers of tourists 
go. It is the regular thing to do; and you are supplied 
with the association of England in the past, inasmuch 
as you drive over in a regular British four-horse coach, 
with a guard tooting behind. I was sentimental enough 
to refuse this sensation flatly. An oracular showman 
on a battle-field, above all on such a one as that of 
Waterloo, would upset my mental digestion. Thus I 
missed what the guide-books insist upon as one of the 
chief lions of Brussels. But you can go for a small 
fare, and have plenty of pale ale and cold fowl for lunch. 

Liége is worth stopping at, for it exhibits one of the 
greatest present characteristics of Belgium; I mean in- 
dustry. It is a place of hammering and smoke—an old 
town with new life. 
the ghost of picturesque old commerce, and instead of 
the fairy chimes which played to the rich burghers of 
medieval trade, the din of the forge deafens gangs of’ 
smithy-faced artisans, who rivet the steam-engine and 
bore the rifle. Liége is regenerated by coal. While 
Bruges dozes and begs, Liége strips off its coat and 
blows the furnace. The country around it is pretty, 
though more or less polluted with factory noises and 
smoke. 

There is one church at Liege remarkable for having 
all its windows of plain red glass. The effect is very 
striking ; and I cannot help thinking that the cold stony 
atmosphere of many of our English churches might be 
most happily neutralized by such windows as those at 
Liége. You get at once a warm exhilarating effect, 
which I am sure would save coal in heating the edifice, 
and at the same time the impression of a glorious gor- 
geousness which need offend no worshipper suspicious 
of rich detailed decoration. Put red windows into a 
cold chilly church, and you have the beauty of _a per- 
petual sunset, soft and solemn, within its walls. 

Between Liége and <Aix-la-Chapelle you pass into 
Prussia, Herbesthal being the frontier station, where 
fresh official uniforms and another language greet you 
on the platform. 

Some little time ago I staid in Liége and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. This summer I went, without a break, through 
them both, from Brussels to Cologne, leaving thé former 
place at 10°20 r.m., and arriving at Cologne at five the 
next morning. 

Still, I would say stop and see Aix-la-Chapelle if you 
can, to kindle the memory of whatever you may have 
learnt from history about Charlemagne. He was buried 
in the cathedral, with a slab above his remains, simply 
inscribed “ Carolo Magno.” We saw all the relics, or 
supposed relics, of the great Charles, on a former visit. 
There was one which we were quite incredulous about— 
a portion of a helmet, so heavy that no luggage porter, 
not the strongest, could ever have gone about under 
the load of a suit corresponding to the fragment we 
saw: a bull.would have broken down in such armour- 
plates. The town is visited by many sick people for 
the sake of its sulphur springs, which have been famed 
for their cures time out of mind. The water is, I believe, 
remarkably nasty; but there are persons with such a 
chronic, sneaking consciousness ef offence that any 
medicine which was nice would hardly fulfil the functions 
of what they feel they most want in their sickness. The 
bitterness or loathsomeness of the draught seems to 
them something ofan atonement for their self-indulgence 
and excess. 

I went fast asleep on leaving Brussels this summer, 
and woke to find the station clock at Aix-la-Chapelle 


The spirit of Birmingham has laid |. 








THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 


pointing to a quarter to four. It was a fine summer 
dawn, with heavy fog on the flats, barely visible through 
the breath-dimmed windows of the railway carriage. 
Great gusts of steam rushed by, and lay far behind our 
train, condensing slowly in the cool damp morning air. 
Now and then we saw some peasant creeping sleepily 
to his task in the field, as the mists faded away and the 
sun rose in the sky. : 

I looked out of the window. Ah! yes, there is the 
familiar old town, the unfinished tower of the cathedral, 
with its weather-worn crane, just as it used to look in 
the picture-books of the place when we were children. 
There is the old wooden crane on the tower, showing 
us that we have at last arrived at Cologne, 
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XI,—LANDLORD AND TENANT—(continued). 


Ir you take a house or a lodging for a less period than 
a year, the hiring will be considered to be quarterly, 
monthly, or weekly, according to the particular circum- 
stances of the case; and sometimes according to the 
custom of the place. 

The best ordinary test of the nature of the hiring is 
the way in which the rent is agreed to be paid. 

It has been already stated that, if premises are let at 
a yearly rent, although that rent be made payable 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly, this is still evidence of a 
tenancy from year to year, or a yearly , Which is 
always determinable only on six months’ notice, and only 
at the end of the year, unless otherwise agreed upon. 

But in a case where a tenancy was created ata certain 
rent per quarter, and the tenant paid a quarter’s rent on 
the day he came in, and gave security for the payment 
of a quarter’s rent in advance, during his tenancy, this 
was held to be a tenancy from quarter to quarter. 

In another instance the tenant was declared “ always 
to be subject to quit at three months’ notice.” He was 
held to be a quarterly tenant; and generally, when no 
time is specified, but the tenant is to give up possession 
at any time on one month’s notice, that is a tenancy 
from month to month. 

Here it may be useful to mention that, in agreements 
respecting months, it is always desirable to say “ calen- 
dar months,” unless you mean lunar months; for the 
word “month” alone, by a rule of law which has turned 
out, in the main, to be extremely inconvenient, is always 
interpreted to mean a lunar month, or four weeks, unless 
there is good reason to think the other and more usual 
division of time was intended by the parties. 

Where lodgings are let by alandlord who lives in the 
house, they are all considered part of one house ; but 
when lodgings are let with an outer door to each, and no 
communication subsists between them, each set of 
lodgings is considered as a separate dwelling, and is rated 
separately accordingly. This rule will doubtless apply 
to sets of apartments like those in the new houses, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, which are being let out in 
flats, as in Edinburgh. 

It has been already said that a good lease of a house 
or land may be made by word of mouth, when the term 
is not more than three years from the time of making, 
and the rent reserved is at least two-thirds of the present 
value of the property. And it has also been noticed that, 
by another provision of the statute of frauds, no action 
can be brought whereby to charge any person upon any 
interest in lands or tenements, unless the agreement be 
in writing, and signed by the person sought to be 
charged, or his authorized agent. 
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The effect of this may be thus illustrated. A set of 
lodgings let to a tenant for a less term than three years, 
though by oral agreement only, will be binding on both 
parties; that is to say, the landlord will have all the 
rights which a lease gives him, and will be able to distrain 
for his rent. So a tenant, whilst he pays the rent regu- 
larly, will not be disturbed in his possession. But sup- 
pose a tenant, having entered into a verbal agreement of 
this kind, never comes into the lodgings at all, the land- 
lord cannot distrain, there being nothing to distrain upon ; 
nor can he bring an action for use and occupation, 
because a house is land, and here there is no agreement 
in writing. In other words, a verbal lease will not 
give the lessor a right to sue the lessee in damages for 
not taking possession. 

Lodgings are generally let by verbal contract, though 
very often there is a written agreement; and the latter 
is, no doubt, the better arrangement for both parties, as 
appears from what has been last said, and also from the 
following case :— , 

A Mr. Mechelen, finding that a lady named Wallace 
had a house to let, agreed with Mr. Wood, Mrs. Wallace’s 
agent, to take it; it being verbally agreed between the 
agent and Mr. Mechelen that he should rent the house 
furnished, and pay for the house and furniture £170 
a year, by quarterly payments, to be made in advance. 
At the time of the agreement the house was only partly 
furnished, and the agent said it should be furnished 
completely, in a manner suitable to a lady’s school. 
Mr. Mechelen went in in May, but the additional furni- 
ture was not sent in. Mr. Mechelen was then asked to 
sign a written agreement, but he declined, on the ground 
that the verbal agreement had not been complied with. 
In September, the rent being unpaid, Wood, the agent, 
distrained for £42 10s., one quarter’s rent; and Mr. 
Mechelen brought an action of trespass. The jury, 
having been directed by the judge to consider whether 
payment of rent had been agreed upon by the parties, 
absolutely, or upon condition of the furniture being sent 
in, decided that it was agreed to be paid conditionally 
only, and that the condition had been broken by 
Mrs. Wallace; hence, that Mr. Mechelen was justified 
in bringing his action of trespass for the distress. 

On motion for a new trial it was argued that the jury 
had been wrongly directed, and that the agreement to 
let and take for £170 was complete of itsclf. But the 
court held that the agreement with respect to the fur- 
niture was inseparable from that respecting the house, 
and the rule for a new trial was refused. So far 
Mr. Mechelen was successful. Not content, however, 
with this result, Mr. Mechelen went on to bring an 
action of damages against Mrs. Wallace for non-per- 
formance of her contract. But the court held that the 
agent’s promise to furnish the house was part of the 
contract to let the house, which formed an agreement 
for an interest in land within the statute of frauds; 
consequently, as it was not in writing, that no action 
would lie upon it. So Mr. Mechelen was nonsuited. 

This case shows forcibly the advantages of an agree- 
ment in writing over a verbal agreement, even whert 
there is no dispute between the parties (as too fre- 
quently happens) as to what the terms of the agree- 
ment were. 

It may be observed that a mere contract for board and 
lodging is not an agreement “foi an interest in land” 
within the meaning of the statute, and-hence will not 
be considered as not enforceable at law because not in 
writing. 

In a case where a gentleman agreed verbally with a 
person who kept a boarding-house to pay £100 a year 





for the board and lodging of himself and his servant, 
and for the accommodation of his horse, with a quarter’s 
notice on either side, and the gentleman afterwards re- 
fusing to come in, the boarding-house keeper sued him, 
Mr. Justice Crompton observed: “ The present agree- 
ment is, that the defendant should become an inmate of 
the house; and there is no agreement as to separate 
rooms; and even if he is to have a separate room, it 
amounts to no more than the case of a schoolboy who is 
to have a room to himself, or where part of the remune- 
ration to a governess is her board and lodging.” ~The 
lodging-house keeper was held to be entitled to bring 
the action. 

When a written agreement is entered into, it should 
specify the time of going in, the period required for 
notice to quit, and the amount of rent, along with any 
special particulars which the case may require. Furni- 
ture, when of any considerable amount and value, should 
be put into an inventory or schedule. 

It has been ruled that if a person takes lodgings 
on the first or second floors of a house, he is en- 
titled to the use of the front door bell, the knocker, 
the skylight to the staircase, etc.; unless it be otherwise 
stipulated; and that, if the landlord deprives the lodger 
of the use of either, an action may be brought. 

Tn all cases where lodgings are let, the notice that is 
required to be given by a lodger wishing to leave 
depends upon the letting. Thus, if they are let yearly, 
six months’ notice is required; if let from half-year to 
half-year, half a year’s notice must be given; if from 
quarter to quarter, a quarter’s notice; if monthly, a 
month’s notice; if let weekly, a weck’s notice. But if 
lodgings are taken for a year, half-year, quarter, month, 
fortnight, or week certain, no notice, of course, is needed. 

It follows that, if you are a tenant from year to year, 
beginning, say, on some 1st of January, and you leave 
in the course of any year without giving notice, the result 
(in the absence of any special stipulation) depends upon 
the time when you leave. If you leave before the 1st 
of July, you must pay up to the end of the year; but if 
you leave after the Ist of July in any year, then it seems 
you must pay till the end of that ycar and the year fol- 
lowing. Whenever disputes have arisen on this point,, 
they have generally ended in a question as to whether, 
under the circumstances, the letting really was from 
year to year, or merely for one, two, three, or seven 
years certain, as the case may have heen. It seems 
so unreasonable to say, that if a man, who happens 
to be atenant from the 1st of January to the Ist of 
January, goes out without notice on the 2nd of July, 
1863, he must pay rent till the 3lst of December, 1864, 
that the question arises—Would any man in his senses 
do so foolish a thing, unless the true understanding and 
agreement on his part was that he was to be at liberty 
to leave without notice on the 3lst December, 1863 P 

So, also, if you are, strictly speaking, a half-yearly or 
quarterly tenant, and you leave in any half-year or 
quarter, it seems that you are liable to pay not only for 
that quarter, but for the next also. But still there is 
often a question for the jury whether the tenancy really 
was half-yearly or quarterly, and not for a certain num- 
ber of half-years or quarters. 

In the cases of lettings for periods of a month, fort- 
night, or week, it must be acknowledged that there is 
some degree of doubt as to what is the state of the law. 

In the year 1835 a Mr. Armitstead hired furnished 
apartments in the house of a Mr. Huffell for a week, 
and continued to occupy them for three weeks after the 
first, without any further agreement. He entered on 
Monday about noon, and left on Monday month about 
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the same time. No notice to quit was given, and 
nothing was said about notice when the lodgings were 
taken. A few days before Mr. Armitstead left, Mr. 
Huffell, the landlord, sent him a note, in which he said 
he should feel greatly obliged by Mr. A.’s informing 
him one week before leaving his apartments, as he had 
another offer. Upon Mr. Armitstead’s leaving, Huffell 
claimed five weeks’ rent, and Mr. Armitstead offered to 
pay four weeks and nomore. Thereupon Huffell brought 
an action. The case was tried with a jury, by a very 
learned judge, Baron Parke, the present Lord Wensley- 
dale. The learned judge observed: “ Upon the question 
of the necessity of a notice to quit, the law is clearly 
settled that a yearly tenancy cannot be determined 
without a half year’s notice. But that rule cannot be 
applied to a weekly taking, for the effect of it would be 
to show that a half-week’s notice was necessary to put 
an end to such a tenancy. I am not aware that it has 
ever been decided that in the case of an ordinary monthly 
or weekly tenancy a month’s or week’s notice must be 
given. The cases that have been cited are not authorities 
in support of this proposition. A tenant who enters on 
a fresh week may be ‘bound to continue until the ex- 
piration of that week, or pay the week’s rent; but this 
is a very different thing from giving a weck’s notice to 
quit. The proposition contended for is this, that if a 
tenant commences a new week without giving notice, 
he is to be considered as contracting to hold not only 
for that week, but also for the following week. I am 


of opinion, in the absence of any evidence to prove a usage 
to that effect, that in point of law a week’s notice to quit 
is not implied as part of the contract in the case of an 
ordinary weekly taking.” 

So clear a statement, by so eminent a judge, is worthy 
of every respect; nor has it been overruled, though it 


has been somewhat questioned. 

In 1847 a Mr. Campbell hired a furnished house 
near Hyde Park Corner, of a man named Towne, for 
three lunar months. He entered on the 8th of May. 
Sometime in August the rent appears to have been 
paid, and a receipt was produced signed 10th of August, 
which ran as follows: “ Received of P. L. C. Esq., £126 
for the rent of a furnished house from the 8th of May 
to the 1st of August instant.” Mr. Campbell continued 
to occupy the house until the 21st of August, when 
Mrs. Campbell wrote to Towne, and desired him to send 
for the key. Towne claimed another quarter’s rent, 
which was disputed, and an action was brought. Mr. 
Justice Coltman left it to the jury to say, first, whether 
this was a quarterly or a weekly letting, telling them, if 
it was quarterly, that the landlord was entitled to a 
quarter’s notice; if weekly, that he was perhaps entitled 
to a week’s notice; and, secondly, whether, if the tenancy 
were weekly, a good week’s notice had been given. The 
jury found that it was a weekly tenancy, from the use 
of the words “lunar months” and the form of the re- 
ceipt; and that there had been good notice; so Mr. 
Campbell was successful; and, upon motion for a new 
trial, the learned judge’s ruling was upheld. Mr, (now 
Serjeant) Manning, also, the learned reporter, in a note 
to the case, gives it as his opinion that a weekly letting 
requires a week’s notice to put an end to it. 

So that, if you are a monthly, fortnightly, or weekly 
tenant, without anything having been said as to notice, 
and you begin a week, it is at least very questionable 
whether you are not liable to pay for that month, fort- 
night, or week, and the month, fortnight, or week fol- 
lowing. Nothing can show more forcibly the propriety 
of a distinct previous understanding on the subject. 

If you leave lodgings without notice, the landlord can 
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recover for the rent of the unpaid period, although he 
may have put up a bill, or lighted or used fires in the 
rooms ; but, if he has let the rooms to another tenant, 
then he has rescinded his contract with you, and cannot 
recover for any loss he may sustain through his lodgings 
being unlet in any subsequent portion of the period. 

It must be remembered, also, that a lodging-house 
keeper is not responsible to his lodger if property of the 
latter be stolen from his apartments, either by another 
inmate of the house or by any one else; the lodger 
must take care of his own goods. An innkeeper, on the 
other hand, is liable for loss or injury to the goods of his 
guest, but not to an extent beyond £30, unless the goods 
have been stolen or injured by the innkeeper himself, or 
any servant in his employ; or unless the goods have 
been expressly deposited with him for safe custody. 

The above regulation was introduced only two years 
ago, in consequence of the severe losses to which. inn- 
keepers and hotel companies had been exposed by rob- 
beries of jewellery and other valuables belonging to 
their guests. 

Something should have been said on the extensive 
subject of distress for rent. This is an ancient remedy 
of a peculiar kind, invented originally, it is said, for the 
benefit of tenants, and to prevent their estates being 
forfeited by their rent falling into arrear. At first, the 
goods seized used to be retained by the landlord as a 
pledge, and could not be sold. But even thus far the 
practice was an instrument of great oppression in the 
hands of feudal barons and powerful land-owners ; and 
hence the painful meaning which the word has acquired 
in the English language. Times, however, have so far 
altered, at least in England, that the aid of the law is 
required to be more frequently invoked by the landlord 
against his negligent or refractory tenant, than by the 
tenant against an oppressive landlord. 

At present, when rent is in arrear, either the landlord 
himself, or his authorized agent, or bailiff, as he is usually 
called, may, without commencing an action, or suing 
out a writ, enter upon the land or the house out of 
which the rent issues, and there select articles, provided 
they are not privileged from distress, of sufficient value 
to raise, on a broker’s sale, the amount for which the 
distress is made, and expenses. 

The usual way is for the landlord to sign a form as 
follows: “To Mr. E. F. my bailiff. I hereby authorize 
and require you to distrain the goods and chattels [and 
also the cattle and growing crops] in or upon the house 
[or, farm, lands] and premises of G.H. [the tenant], situate 
and being etc. [insert description], for £ , being 
quarter’s rent due to me at [Lady Day, Midsummer Day, 
Michaelmas Day, or Christmas Day, or on the day of 

last], and to proceed thereon for the recovery 

of the said rent as the law directs. Signed A.B. [land- 
lord]; or A.B. [landlord], by C.D. his agent.” This 
paper is then inclosed to a bailiff or process-server, who 
thereupon goes to the premises, and either selects cer- 
tain articles or seizes one in name of the whole. The 
goods must then be impounded,* and an inventory taken, 
ef which notice in writing must be given to the tenant, 
together with a statement of. where the goods are 
removed to. Then the goods must be appraised, and 
after five days, which are allawed to the tenant, in which 
to replevy (i.e., upon giving security, to try the validity 
of the right of the distrainer to seize the goods), may be 
sold. If, after the goods are taken, but before they are 
impounded, the tenant makes a tender of the rent, with 
* The origin and principal use of the ‘‘ pounds,” which are still to be 


seen in some of our country villages, were for impounding cattle dis- 
trained for rent, 
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a sufficient sum for costs, the landlord must detain the 
goods no longer, under penalty of being liable to an 
action. 

Certain articles cannot be distrained—such as tenant’s 
fixtures; also articles which cannot be restored in the 
same condition as when taken—such as fresh meat. 
Wearing apparel in actual use cannot be seized; nor the 
goods or implements of a man’s trade, if in actual use at 
the time. Thus, a horse which is being ridden at the 
time is privileged ; but notaled horse. Growing crops 
before they are ripe, and beasts of the plough, are also 
exempt; and sheep, if there is another sufficient distress 
to be found. Deer in a park may be seized for rent; 
birds in a cage, and dogs and domestic animals, as well 
as cattle. 

Things delivered to a workman to be wrought or 
worked up in the way of his trade cannot be seized; nor 
trees growing in a nurseryman’s ground, who is a 
tenant from year to year; nor goods in the hands of a 
factor, broker, wharfinger, auctioneer, or coachmaker. 

Goods at an inn are also privileged; because the inn- 
keeper is supposed always to have more or less the pro- 
perty of strangers in his house; but the goods must be 
actually within the premises of the inn; for, where the 
landlord of an innkeeper seized for rent a racehorse that 
was kept at a stable about half a mile off from the inn, 
the distress was determined to be a good one. 

But it is always to be remembered that no such privi- 
lege attaches to the goods of a lodger ; and hence, if you 
take apartments, or an underlease of any kind, it is 
clearly to be understood that you are liable to have your 
goods seized (with the exceptions above), if your landlord 
fails to pay his rent to his, the superior, landlord. 

Hence it is always of importance, before taking apart- 
ments, especially if unfurnished, to make inquiries of 
the housekeeper’s landlord as to whether the house- 
keeper is a solvent and respectable man; and also of the 
tax-gatherer and collector of the parish rates, whether 
there is anything due; for, if distresses are levied for 
rent, rates, or taxes, you may suffer. Your only remedy 
is then against the housekeeper, for the loss you have 
sustained. 

A tenant in lodgings is not justified in quitting his 
apartments without notice, on the ground that his 
goods are likely to be seized for the landlord’s rent, 
though there may be very good grounds for suspecting 
that this will be the case; that is to say, if he goes, he 
must pay (according to the terms of the letting) for the 
week, month, quarter, or half-year in or beyond that in 
which he leaves. But it is quite competent for a tenant 
to make an agreement beforehand with his housekeeper, 
stipulating that he shall be at liberty to leave, if he 
finds anything that may lead him to suspect that there 
is any embarrassment on the part of his landlord. 





WORKMEN’S ANNUAL FESTIVALS. 


THE custom, now so common, of annual feasts and holiday 
entertainments to working men is not a very old custom, 
at least in this country: it owes its general prevalence 
at the present time to the good feeling which, within the 
memories of most persons now advancing towards 
maturity, has sprung up between employers and em- 
ployed. It may be, as we have seen suggested, that the 
workmen’s annual feasts were in the first instance super- 
added to the old guild feasts, which are far more 
ancient, by some liberal-minded employers, who felt the 
value of their servants and wished to show them some 
substantial token of their regard; but this Eonjecture 





seems to want corroboration. The custom was almost 
unknown in the beginning of this century, when large 
establishments of working men were the exception, and 
not the rule, as they are now. It grew up centempo- 
raneously with the decline of small traders, and the 
gradual disappearance of that class of unpretentious 
manufacturers who wrought with their own hands amid 
their journeymen and apprentices, but who are now 
almost extinct, having given place to capitalists whose 
more extensive and wholesale proceedings have swamped 
them by thousands. If, in some respects, this is to be 
regretted—for the master who wrought in his shirt- 
sleeves with his men in the workshop was generally 
known as a man to be trusted, and one whose example, 
both moral and industrial, was a boon to the community 
—the public have yet gained materially by his loss, 
seeing that productions of all kinds are cheapened, and 
are at the same time perfected toa much greater degree 
in large establishments than could possibly be the case 
in small ones. Under present systems of carrying on 
industrial pursuits, there are thousands of men in the 
receipt of weekly wages who, under the old systems, 
would have been masters employing from a couple to 
half-a-dozen hands each, and augmenting the number 
of that steady and respectable middle class of house- 
keepers who are often described as the moral leaven of 


‘| our population. They are not masters now, only because 


the margin of profit upon manufactured products.is not, 
as it once was, sufficient to afford a respectable main- 
tenance to men of small capital. It was natural, indeed 
inevitable, that while this transition was in course of 
progress the classes that suffered most by it should feel 
sore, and that there should be ill blood manifested on 
the part of journeymen, who saw, or fancied they saw, 
themselves compelled ever to remain journeymen, the 
prospect of establishing themselves as masters being, as 
it were, cut from under their feet. How powerful this 
antagonistic feeling was for a number of years, we all 
know ; we saw it savagely operating in various ways, 
and that continuously, by strikes, by wanton mischief 
to new machines, by violence, and by shameful neglect 
of work by the men, and by sudden lock-outs, prosecu- 
tions, imprisonments, and other tyrannous reprisals on 
the part of the masters. These were the result, on both 
sides, of misunderstanding, both parties imagining that 
their interests were opposed to each other and must 
clash ; the truth being, all the while, that they were one 
and the same. It was not until this truth came to be 
recognised that a more friendly feeling began to prevail, 
and its recognition was due, not to the good sense of 
master or man, in the first instance, but to the plain 
showing of popular writers on the subject, who, being 
less immediately interested, were able to judge all the 
more calmly. 

Whether the annual feasts originated with the masters 
or the men is a matter of little consequence. They 
came in with the reconciliation of the two interests, and 
were found, together with the spirit of mutual conces- 
sion which they tended to foster, an admirable means of 
cementing them more closely. Let us endeavour to 
give some account of them, as briefly as may be, as they 
are managed at the present time. 

The festival is invariably appointed to come off at 
that season of the year when there is the least pressure 
of business, so that the time for it can best be spared. 
In most crafts the slack time occurs, furtunately, in the 
summer months, when a long day can be set apart for 
the holiday and rural sports, or the pleasures of a rural 
ramble can be added to the pleasures of the feast. In 
some few trades, however, the pressure occurs peculiarly 
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in the summer, and these must of necessity celebrate 
their festivals, if they observe them at all, at a less pro- 
pitious season. It is well to note here, that, as a rule, 
the festival is a general treat, not a partial one. In all 
large establishments there is usually a class, more or 
less numerous, of supernumeraries or hangers-on, only 
occasionally employed, or employed in only very subor- 
dinate positions. It used to be the fashion to pass over 
this class, and to accord the privilege of the festival 
only to the regular journeymen, and to such of the 
apprentices as had completed a certain portion of their 
term. Of late years, however, a more generous feeling 
has prevailed, and the privilege has been universal, all 
persons industrially connected with the establishment 
sharing in it alike. 

The expenses of the festival are defrayed from a fund 
which is collected from very various sources. Part of 
this fund consists of fines levied by the workmen upon 
one another, in pursuance of the rules, regulations, and 
by-laws by which all workshops are more or less 
governed, and any infraction of which entails a fine of 
small amount, of which fines the shop-treasurer takes 
charge. Another portion of the fund, which* in some 
establishments is a very considerable one, consists of 
the contributions of other firms who supply the estab- 
lishment with the raw material it consumes, the heads 
of which are sure to be called upon as the time for the 
holiday draws near, and who, for obvious reasons, gene- 
rally respond pretty liberally. A third portion is the 
contribution of the employers themselves—an item which 
varies greatly in different trades and under different 
circumstances, as the reader may easily conceive. A 
fourth portion, which, however, it is not always neces- 
sary to raise, is levied by a tax of so much a head upon 
every member of the establishment, which tax he is 
allowed to escape only on declaring his intention to be 
Occasionally it happens that 


absent from the feast. 
liberal-minded employers will step forward and set all 
this machinery for money-raising aside, and will volun- 
teer to bear the whole expense of the annual festival 


themselves. When this is the case the holiday is pretty 
sure to be well conducted, and to present scene 
creditably pleasant and enjoyable. In the Exhibition 
years of 1851 and 1862, and particularly in the latter 
year, many of the most extensive employers chartered 
the whole of their hands into the Exhibition building, 
and dined them sumptuously there at their own expense. 
Manufacturers in the provinces even brought the whole 
of their hands to town, where they remained several 
days, “doing” the Exhibition, and were carried home 
again without a farthing of expense to themselves, and 
received on the Saturday the same wages they would 
have earned had they continued the whole week at 
their work. Such generous proceedings as these are of 
course exceptional; no man with a grain of discrimina- 
tion would expect them to be otherwise. 

Assuming, as in most instances is the case, that the 
expenses have to be met by a fund raised in the manner 
above mentioned, the character of the festival will de- 
pend mainly upon the cash in hand. If that amount 
to but a few shillings a head, the party will have to 
content themselves with a humble dinner at some 
suburban tavern, to which they will betake themselves 
at their leisure in the course of the morning, only 
taking care to drop in before the saying or ehanting of 
grace. But when the fund allows of an expenditure 
of a guinea a head—and it may be much more than 
that—the case is far different. First a council is called, 
at which whoever will may attend, and where is dis- 
cussed in full assembly the most eligible manner of 
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spending the money. A journey out and home is almost 
invariably resolved on in addition to the dinner, and 
the difficulty is to decide where to go. One voice is 
strenuous for one thing, and another eager for another ; 
some who like the sea are all for the coast, and cry out 
for Ramsgate, Brighton, or Hastings; whilst others 
wish to journey inland, and want to see Richmond or 
Windsor. The destination is at length settled by a 
show of hands; and that being decided, two or more 
stewards are chosen, whose duty it is to put the business 
in train. The first thing the stewards do is to pay a 
visit to the place agreed upon, in order to pitch upon a 
proper house and landlord, and to make sure that the 
latter has really the means of getting up such an enter- 
tainment as they will need. It is not an easy thing to 
dine two or three hundred hearty fellows in a sub- 
stantial manner; and it is found in practice that far 
more country innkeepers are willing to accept the un- 
dertaking than are capable of carrying it out. It has 
happened again and again that the country host has 
broken down under his contract, either from want of 
liberality or experience, and the expected feast has 
proved a sorry banyan-day, half the guests having to 
rise hungry from the table and start off to forage else- 
where. So the stewards see to the landlord’s means of 
furnishing a large dinner; they dive into his kitchen 
and scan the ceoking apparatus; and, if satisfied with 
that, will taste his wines and liquors, and, after a cold 
collation, will return and report progress. The contract 
is ultimately made by the stewards, and they are usually 
held responsible. 

On the morning of the appointed day the guests must 
all be at the rendezvous at the specified time, or incur 
the risk of being left out of the railway-carriage, the 
steamboat, or the van which is provided to take them 
to the place of meeting. Defaulters are, however, very 
few, and even these generally make their appearance by 
some other conveyance; some two or three hours before 
the cloth is laid, the bulk of the establishment will be 
upon the ground, rot a few of them having brought 
their wives and little ones (if the distance is not very 
great) at their own expense. The hours before dinner 
are spent in exploring the neighbourhood, in rowing- 
matches on sea or river, if boats are to be had, in leap- 
ing, running, hurling the quoit or pitching the bar, 
in climbing and gymnastic feats, in friendly trials of 
strength, or perhaps in settling the fact as to some 
possible or impossible feat which had long been the 
subject of discussion in the workshop. 

By-and-by the dinner-bell rings, and, lo! upon enter- 
ing the vast saloon, you see dinner for some two hundred 
and fifty men, say, upon the table. Such a dinner! 
None of your sowpe-maigre, none of your flat-fish, or 
fish of any sort—these things seldom figure at the work- 
ing man’s banquet—but solid roast and boiled in flesh 
and fowl; the honoured sirloin, the rich brown fillet, the 
savoury salted round of beef, the legs of mutton roast 
and boiled, the ducks and fowls, and the appetizing 
succulent goose and stuffing, and the turkey with Nor- 
folk sausages. These and other similar substantialities 
form the solids; and when these are disposed of come 
the kickshaws, in the shape of tarts, pies, and patties, 
and unlimited plum-puddings, black as night as to their 
ingredients, but delicately crowned, like snowy Alpine 
peaks, with powdered sugar. There is not much talking 
or waste of breath during the first onset, but manful 
execution is done, and the viands vanish with a rapidity 
as alarming as it is characteristic. With the cheese 
and the salads the jokes begin to fly about, and if some 
of them are rather highly spiced as well as persoval, 
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provoking sharp retorts, still no one is so silly as to take 
offence, and the harmony is unbroken. Silence being 
called, there is thanksgiving, perhaps by singing “ Non 
nobis Domine,” and then the cloth is removed, and 
“the glasses sparkle on the board.” The chairman rises, 
amidst clamorous applause, for a speech, which is usually 
flavoured in some degree with technicalities intelligible 
to no other audience, but is also marked by good com- 
mon sense and by some samples of a certain species of 
humour which, if it will not bear close criticism, is of a 
kind acceptable to those who listen to it. Usually there 
is a short summary of the business history of the esta- 
blishment during the past year, given with a jocular 
colouring, and not wanting in allusions to the character 
of the work they turn out, and the capability of the 
hands there assembled to do whatever can be done 
within the possibilities of their craft, in the face of any 
difficulties whatever. Then the health of the Queen 
is drunk “upstanding, uncovered,” and there is a 
momentary pause. 

The pause is as likely to be broken by a song, or a 
duet, or glee by three or four voices, as by anything 
else; because there are a number of amateur vocalists 
and musicians among the “ hands” who are not unwill- 
ing on this occasion to come out in their best style for 
the gratification of their comrades. Then follows a set 
speech from the “Vice,” which it is easy to see has 
been carefully got up, and which abounds im “ dictionary 
words,” full-mouthed and high sounding, but is at the 
same time earnest and loyal, and declaratory of the 
sentiments of every man present. It is of course com- 


plimentary to the employers, and finds its fit termina- 
tion in a call upon all there to drink the health of the 
firm “with three times three,” which is immediately 


done with right good-will, and “ one cheer more.” 

If other speeches and toasts follow, they are not 
many, nor is the sitting long protracted. It is not to 
drink, and speechify, and get fuddled, that the whole 
house is here to-day, but to enjoy themselves in a rea- 
sonable way. Soon the sitting breaks up, and the party 
adjourn to the adjoining grounds or to some neighbour- 
ing field, the younger men to cricket, or foct-racing, or 
quoits, or foot-ball, or gymnastic feats and games, while 
the older hands ensconce themselves behind théir pipes 
in some shady nook, and look on. So the afternoon 
passes away, and as the sun gets low tho tea-table 
assembles them once more, after which, if they have to 
go three or four score miles by train, there is a general 
rush for the station, and the holiday is finished in the 
rear of the fuming locomotive. If the festival has taken 
place nearer home, and there is no need for breaking up 
so soon, the dinner and tea may bo followed by an 
evening of “ harmony,” making up in jollity for what it 
wants in refinement, and extending far on towards mid- 
night. 

When the workman’s annual festival is well managed, 
when the head of the firm graces it with his presence 
and cheers it with his genial temper, and reason and 
moderation preside over all, there can hardly be wit- 
nessed a more agreeable convivial spectacle. After the 
dinner the workmen’s wives and sweethearts, sometimes 
with whole troops of children, come and join in the 
entertainment, and remain adding to the enjoyment of 
the scene until the sun has set and the stars peep out 
in the sky, when all go to their homes tired out with 
sheer pleasure and satisfaction. But unfortunately the 
picture has another side, replete with ugly shadows, 
which, however, we shall not sully our pages by repro- 
ducing, hoping, as we trust there is reason to hope, that 
ere long they will be numbered with the things of the past. 
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A Goop Srewarp or Weattu.—The late Duke of North- 
umberland’s possessions in Northumberland comprised 3000 
acres of woodlands, 116,100 acres of hill pasture, grass lands, 
etc., 38,900 acres of tillage occupation, and 4700 waste, sea- 
shore, rock, etc.—in all 162,800 acres. During his occupancy, 
his grace, down to the Ist of January, 1864, had expended 
£35,689 in roads and bridges, £308,336 12s. 9d. in building 
cottages, etc., and £176,582 4s. in drainage upon his vast 
estates; upwards of 1000 cottages have been either built or 
put into good repair. While improving the homesteads of his 
farmers and the cottages*of*his labourers, the deceased noble- 
man expended a quarter of a million sterling upon the Prudhoe 
Tower and other extensive works at Alnwick Castle; and his 
great scheme of Church extension, just completed before his 
lamented death, involved an outlay of £100,000. His grace was 
very anxious, when he found his health was failing, to complete a 
large and magnificent scheme, that he had long contemplated, 
for the education of the children of fishermen and seamen on 
the coast of Northumberland ; and it is stated that the endow- 
ment of schools in the villages of Whitley, Tynemouth, Percy 
Main, and at North Shields was completed shortly before his 
death. The Duke of Northumberland built the Tyne Sailors’ 
Home at a cost of upwards of £7000. He also established 
several lifeboats and lifeboat stations, and was a munificent 
supporter of all the local charities. 


Cost of Repairs AND IMPROVEMENTS IN CHARITABLE IN- 
STITUTIONS.—In the management of great charities an inordi- 
nate proportion of income is dissipated in repairs and improve- 
ments. It seems as if some half-dozen officials, moving 
together in a groove, make permanent employment for them- 
selves and others in designing necessary improvements, to 
which the governors, following established custom, acquiesco 
in a way consistently with the fact that the money to be 
expended is not wholly supplied out of their own pockets. In 
the case of the Charterhouse, the annual repairs and improve- 
ments cost sums that are immense. In Christ’s Hospital (the 
Bluecoat School) the charges on the trust estates amount to 
£14,480, out of which repairs and rebuilding cost £5236, 
which is a heavy charge upon an inceme of £38,167 from rents 
and quit rents.—City Press. 


Disputes ON ExterNaL Points oF ReELicion.—The man 
that is wise, he that is conducted by the Spirit of God, knows 
better in what Christ’s kingdom doth consist than to throw 
away his time and interest, his peace and safety, for what ? 
for religion? no; for the body of religion ? not so much; for 
the garment of the body of religion? no, not for so much ; but 
for the fringes of the garment of the body of religion ;—for 
such, and no better, are many religious (or rather irreligious) 
disputes on things, or rather circumstances and manners of 
things, in which the soul and spirit are not at all concerned.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Docs 1n IrELAND.—In a debate in the House of Commons 
on a Bill for the Protection of Sheep in Ireland it was stated 
that, in the year 1861, no less than 8809 sheep were destroyed 
in Ireland by dogs; while the number reported by the police 
as killed in 1863 was 7324, And the position of sheep-owners 
had been rendered much worse by the “ Poisons Prohibition 
Act” of last .session. As to the number of dogs in Ireland, 
the number of inhabited houses in the country, according to 
the census of 1861, was nearly 1,000,000, and it would probably 
be below the average to allow one dog to each house; so that 
that would give 1,000,000 of dogs to Ireland—one dog to nearly 
every three and a half head of cattle in the country, and one to 
every pig, and one to every sheep. 


Manirzpure, Natat.—An abstract of meteorological obser- 
vations for the past six years, made at Maritzburg, Natal, has 
been published by Dr. Mann, the superintendent of education 
in that colony. The observatory is 2100 feet above the sea 
level, in latitude 29° 30’ 8S. The mean height of the barometer 
‘has been 27°879 inches, the highest reading was 28'474, and the 
lowest 27°215. Although more northerly, the mean temperature 
of Maritzburg nearly corresponds with that of Adelaide, South 
Australia, the former being 64°57° F., and the latter 63-4°. The 
highest temperature in the last six years was 97°19, and the 
lowest 29°09, the range being, therefore, 681° F. From 
October to the end of March are the six wet summer months, 
the thermometric range being then less than during the other 
six dry months. In the six wet months of 1864, 36:2 inches of 
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of the year; this rainfall is the highest for six years, the mean 
being 30°08 inches. The heaviest rdinfall within twenty-four 
hours was in October 1863,-and amounted to 2°2 inches. 
Whilst the yearly rainfall is more than five inches greater in 
Maritzburg than in London, yet in the same period there were 
fifty-four more rainy days in the latter place than in the former ; 
tropical torrents swelling the rainfall with fewer rainy days. 
Thunderstorms are frequent and violent ; forty-four is the 
average that occur during the summer months, and ten in the 
winter. Lightning was seen one hundred and twenty-nine 
days in the year at Maritzburg, but only on thirteen days at 
Cape Town. In January 1864 there was a destructive hail- 
storm, the stones measuring 1} inch across, and weighing 
ninety grains. A tornado, which swept over the coast in 
March, lifted the iron roof and blew down the walls of a sugar 
mill; the furnace chimney, weighing two tons, being whirled 
high in the air, whilst at the same moment a zinc steam-pipe 
was partially melted bya lightning discharge. The barometer 
and thermometer fell before and during the passage of the 
tornado, 


Sourn American Brer.—The following is from a working- 
man in Cambridgeshire :— 

“Tn No. 695 you have an excellent article on South American 
beef. This beef my family of twelve persons has been eating 
for seven weeks past, with but little other meat. We.like it 
much, not because it is cheap, but good. It is simply a ques- 
tion of cooking. Fortunately for me I have a wife who can 
cook: anything properly. There are very few poor men like 
myself that can say that. This meat is a great boon offered to 
the poor, but I fear they will not avail themselves of it. In 
my case I used to get very little meat at present high prices ; 
but now I can get it twice a day.” C. E. 

[There are good and bad qualities of this beef, as of all other 
articles on sale. _Where good dried beef can be obtained, there 
is no doubt that its usefulness depends on the mode of cooking, 
as explained in our.article.] 


St. Parnick’s CaTHepRatL, Dusiin.—Lately St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, has been re-opened, after restoration at the 
sole expense and under the direction of Mr. B. L. Guinness. 
Mr. Guinness is’ reported to have expended not less than 
£156,000 on’ this work, and to have given the best of his 
energies to.it during more than four years. —_ 

Street Beccars.—Soon after taking up my residence in 
London I met with many applications from street-beggars, with 
various tales of distress. I could not imagine that all these 
were fictitious, and found great difficulty in selecting the few 
objects on whom I could bestow my very moderate means of 
charity. .One severe winter I resolved on making my own per- 
sonal. observations on the most promising cases which pre- 
sented themselves. The: first general principle at which I 
arrived was, that, in whatever part of London I might be, if I 
asked for the residence of a mendicant, it was pretty sure to be 
in a quarter. very.remote from the one in which he asked 
relief. The next was, that those mendicants who ‘professed to 
want work and not charity always belonged to trades in which 
it was scarcely possible to give them employment without 
trusting them with valuable property.—Mr. Babbage. 

PLANTS WHICH FLOURISH Best IN Lonpon SMoke.—Among 
the permanent plants the chief favourite with the poor is the 
shrubby window-balm. A root of lavender will grow for along 
time, and the scent of the leaves is pleasant, even if the 
flowers do not come. Thyme, bergamot, and peppermint all 
grow well. A small bit of myrtle planted by a widow grew 
more than a foot in two years. Sweet-scented musk withers 
away at the end of summer, but next year sprouts out and 
flowers again if the pots be set outside, A labouring man in 
Little Coram Street cultivated dahlias so successfully that 
Mr. Sowerby, of the Botanical Gardens, gave him a number of 
the more choice roots to experiment upon. “Old Man,” or 
southernwood, thrives everywhere. Sweet William, stonecrop, 
and nasturtiums do well. Creeping Jenny is suited to windows 
and pots. The common large fern grows in the open air, 
some having survived several winters in a garden near Russell 
Square. The Virginian creeper grows well in a large pot. 
Convolvulus major, trained by the windows, has been seen 
giving much pleasure to the infirm women ofa ward of a work- 
house as they watched day after day fora bud to appear. 
Minor convolvulus, grown in a pot at the top of a house, caused 
great amazement by the closing of its small blue flowers at 
bed-time. Virginia stocks and scarlet-runners flower well. A 
leek planted by a woman in St. Giles’s Workhouse, on the 1st 
of March, in a pot, when exhibited in Russell Square gardens 
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rain fell, only 2°1 inches being collected during the remainder- 


in July was three feet high.’ A piece of potato planted in a 
pot greatly delighted and astonished a poor woman by growing 
into potatoes “in little bunches in the earth.” <A ragged 
school-boy ripened from a cutting seven strawberries. The 
horse-shoe geranium thrives best in towns, the fancy kinds all 
fading fast, or becoming covered with green insects or aphides, 
The flowers need airy, clean, and tidy rooms.— “ Window Gardens 
for the People.” By the Rev. S. Hadden Parkes. 


ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS OF THE GREENLAND EsQurmaux.— 
In a paper recently read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Mr. Markham, the secretary, it was stated that 
until within the last nine centuries not a single individual 
tenanted the vast continent of Greenland, and far beyond this 
remote period trees and shrubs flourished and blossomed on 
the slope of Disco, and flowers decked the waving pastures in 
the more genial climate of Banksland and Melville Island ; 
and in the now ice-bound waters of Barrow’s Straits, corals, 
sea-palms, sponges, and gaily-tinted zoophytes lived and throve. 
At a later period the hardy. old Norsemen held this land 
against the Esquimaux (the original possessors, and who 
appear to have migrated from the wilds of Siberia);- the 
Norsemen seem to have dwindled away until the few remaining 
occupied two small villages in remote parts of the country. 
Years rolled away, and when Greenland was again visited, all 
record that remained. of the “ sea-kings’” were a few Runic 
inscriptions, some crumbling ruins, and the fragments of the 
church bells that once tolled at Gardar. Central Asia was, in 
all probability, the original home of the Esquimaux, although, 
in all likelihood, other tribes preceded them. ‘The route 
chosen by these poor wanderers is rendered clear by the dis- 
covery, by nearly all Arctic explorers, of evidences of human 
existence, in the shape of ruined huts, fragments of carved 
bone, traps, and fishing-spears on Bathurst, Melville, Baring, 
and other islands—means to enable them to sustain lifé amidst 
the desolation surrounding them, as they crept along by slow 
degrees from Baring Island to Cape Warrender, until at last on 
the Greenland coast they found a resting-place. It is sup- 
posed that part of these hordes went southward, drove out the 
Norsemen, and peopled Greenland. The remainder wandered 
still farther north, and would most likely progress as long as 
the conditions for existence were attainable. In all their tra- 
ditions the Esquimaux maintain a firm belief in the existence 
of an iceless sea far away north. To discover. the northern 
remnant of these strange people would be one great feature in 
any new Polar expedition. 


THE ProposeD New Patent Orrick IN CuANCERY LAaNE.— 
The select committee of the House of Commons on the Patent 
Office, among other things, considéred the question of the site 
for the erection of the office, library, and museum. After fully 
considering the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
sites recommended by various witnesses, the committee re- 
ported in favour of the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane. The 
site in Chancery Lane is the block of land occupied by old and 
dilapidated houses, and surrounded by Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, Cursitor Street, and Took’s Court. It is most 
conveniently placed, being in close proximity to the Law 
Courts, the Inns of Court, and the new Record Office. Another 
site immediately adjoining this was also suggested ; it extends 
to the north side of the Record Office. The committee add, 
“Should the plan for concentrating all the law courts in the 
neighbourhood of Chancery Lane be carried into effect, it will 
afford an additional argument in favour of either site.’ The 
cost of the first-named site, amounting to 5878 yards, was 
estimated at £205,000. 


AvurHORITY OF THE BIBLE.—The Rev. Adolphe Monod gives 
the following illustration of the benefits arising from the reading 
of the Bible :—‘ The mother of a family was married to an in- 
fidel, who made a jest of religion in the presence of his own 
children ; yet she succeeded in bringing them all up in the fear 
of the Lord. I one day asked her how she preserved them 
from the influence of a father whose sentiments were 80 


openly opposed to her own. This was her answer : ‘ Because 
to the authority of a father I did not oppose the authority ofa 
mother, but that of God. From their earliest years my 
children have always seen the Bible upon my table. This holy 
book has constituted the whole of their religious instruction. 
I was silent that I might allow it to speak. Did they propose 
a question, did they commit any fault, did they perform any 
good action, I opened the Bible, and the Bible answered, re- 
proved, or encouraged them. The constant reading of the 
Scriptures has alone wrought the prodigy which surprises 
you,’ 





